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THE FOREST PATH. 

One of those amusing and picturesque incidents of 
every-day life has been so faithfully represented in 
the picture of "Getting Around Him," that the pen 
has little left to add to the pencil of the artist. A 
foot-traveler, weary with his long journey, has en- 
tered an inviting forest path at a point where it hap- 
pens to be quite narrow, winding and cutting its 
way, as it does, between two banks of earth, from 
the top of which spring graceful and shadow-casting 
trees. Weary with the heat of midday, he takes off 
his coat, and spreads it upon the grassy bank, while 
he throws his pack upon the ground, in order to ob- 
tain a little rest. After imbibing a draught of some 
refreshing liquid, he places the empty flask upon the 
ground, and reclines beneath a friendly bough, which 
reaches down in tenderness from the bank above to 
shelter him from the sun. 

" Deep in the linden's foliage hid, 
Complains the peevish katydid. 
Birds are in woodland bowers ; 

Voices in lonely dells : 
Streams to the listening hours 
Talk in earth's sweet cells." 

The harmonious and continuous voices of nature 
bring a soothing influence to the traveler, who soon 
feels the presence of the "sweet restorer," balmy 
sleep, and unconsciously drops off into a deep slum- 
ber. Who can tell if he may not be dreaming with 
the poet : 

" Wend, love, with me, to the deep woods, wend, 
Where far in the forest the wild flowers keep, 
Where no watching eye shall over us bend, 

Save the blossoms that into thy bower may peep." 

A mother and daughter, residents, doubtless, of the 
distant house, having been allured from their indoor 
occupations by the manifold charms of the day, have 
put on their straw hats, and started for a ramble 
through the woods, never expecting to find the path- 
way blocked up by a sleeping man. Having almost 
stumbled over his outstretched limbs, the problem 
which presents itself for solution is how to proceed 
with their walk without arousing the stranger from 
his dreams. In a half-frightened, half-pitying man- 



GETTING AROUND HIM. — F. Widnmann. 

ner, the daughter gathers her skirts closely about 
her, and edges by the traveler's feet, coming in close 
contact with the bank, while the mother proposes to 
follow her example, with less grace, however, since 
the slight curl of her lip indicates her scorn of the 
stranger, and her displeasure at finding him stretched 
across the path. 



THE PRESS AT PRESENT 

A change has come over the "fourth estate," of 
which it seems not aware. It has come to judgment 
in every cultured person's mind — not to condem- 
nation, but to just such a criticism as values what is 
in print for what it is worth, and no more. Time was 
when illusion was a valuable auxiliary of the press. 
The impersonality was less then than now — Ray- 
mond, Greeley, Ritchie, Bennett, Webb, Brooks, 
Prentice, and Rhett being their papers in every re- 
sponsible and popular sense ; but the fiction of power 
with which they were invested expanded to much 
larger proportions than it has in the case of their less 
public successors. Tribune, World, Times, Express, 
Courier- Journal, now present the labors of cultivated 
colleges of gentlemen, the intense characteristics of 
no single one. But if newspapers have thus con- 
verted themselves into institutions, so have readers 
converted themselves into censors. No peculiar 
force is attached to an utterance because fathered by 
the editorial "we." Types add to opinion no sanc- 
tity it did not have before. They even fail to authen- 
ticate statements, which, to win confidence, must 
either reflect intrinsic truthfulness or be confirmed 
by collateral circumstances. Has the press, then, 
lost? It has lost in pretenses. It has gained in 
power. The cushions of assumption have been drawn 
from under it. It rests on a basis of ethics. Now, to 
assist truth, it must be true. Dissembling will not 
do. To receive fairness, it must be fair. Affectation 
of equity will not serve. We think nothing has gone 
out of journalism which was good. Personality has 
gone out: that was a vanity. Swaggering conceit 
has gone out: that was a sham. Sweetness has come 
in ; impersonality has come in ; enterprise has come 
in ; a consciousness of the watchful scrutiny of read- 



ers has come in. That has put newspapers on their 
manners and conscience, of which the observance is 
good behavior. The power to varnish lies, gratify 
antipathies, disseminate misrepresentation, exploit 
vanities and prejudices, perpetuate error, and vary 
the rSles of " Sairey Gamp " and " Bombastes Furi- 
oso " is less. The power to aid the right, to harmo- 
nize discussion with chivalry, and self-respect with 
public writing, is more. The too few journals which 
have discovered this new mood of the public have 
wisely taken the public into their confidence — have 
gone into partnership with the people. Readers and 
editors have in each case made a fortune — the first 
in stores of information ; the second in stores of cul- 
ture, fairness, and self-development. 

Of course the reform is far from complete, even in 
the cases of the few but principal papers which have 
begun it. " No man becomes suddenly base." So 
no journal becomes suddenly perfect. Enoch-like, it 
would have to attain a celestial circulation to do so. 
There are yet blurs on the escutcheon of the bright- 
est sheets. Smartness is not seldom preferred to 
justice. A violation of the amenities of life is too 
often held to justify enterprise. Underestimation of 
the motives and power of contemporaries seems an 
ineradicable policy. That moderation essential to 
force and credence in the spoken word is sacrificed 
at times to a false emphasis in the printed word. 
Worse than all, editors delude themselves with the 
nonsense that when they are punishing an enemy 
they are pleasing the public. These are faults com- 
mon to partisan and independent journals alike. The 
former are necessarily confined within their self-' 
adopted limitations ; yet the latter have far from 
attained their ideal. They often confound independ- 
ence with the impossible task of pleasing both sides. 
They fine down fairness into a delicate indisposition 
even to hurt the feelings of rascals. We content 
ourselves with indicating the virtues and defects of 
contemporary journalism, rather than dwelling upon 
them in detail, in order to speak with less generosity 
upon the inspection under which papers pass in the 
minds of their patrons. That inspection is more 
graphic in these States than anywhere else. Our 
people have intelligence in larger, and reverence in 
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smaller average than any other. They bring to book 
every issue of every paper which they deliberately 
read. If there is a false quantity in its tone, they 
note it. If there is a malevolent spirit in its refer- 
ences, they apply to that spirit the same pity or con- 
tempt which they would, were it manifested by a 
neighbor. If there is an overstatement, or under- 
statement, or perversion of fact in a paper, the habit 
of reading it may not be interrupted for a long time ; 
but the habit of believing it will be affected the mo- 
ment the fault is seen. Editors can by no cunning 
so coquette with truth as really to gratify the baser 
qualities of their nature without forfeiting the attach- 
ment of readers as competent in analysis as their 
" instructors " are in adroitness. The very perform- 
ance of journalists is by a paradox the act of profes- 
sion : profession to tell the truth — as reporters to 
tell the truth about events ; as reviewers to tell the 



truth about opinion. In no country is profession so 
hazardous as in this, where it has come to a discount 
in all quarters. Readers scan the perfunctory pro- 
fessional work of editors most narrowly. If politi- 
cians are the best-abused men in the land, journalists 
are the best watched : not in their private lives, but 
in that yet more sacred part of them, their relations 
to truth itself. They live their inner life before the 
eyes of thousands of readers. 

The keener scrutiny to which papers are exposed 
does not conflict with the fact of their greater pros- 
perity. Time was when men assorted their reading, 
perusing only that with which they agreed. Now it 
is indispensable to read both sides of all questions. 
Besides, as men never did so many things before, so 
never before were they so anxious to read about 
them. Activity and curiosity have kept neck-and- 
neck. The resources which bring the news of the 



world to the breakfast-table have themselves created 
an appetite round that table to devour all the news 
brought there. Hence to every family of ordinary 
means two general newspapers on different sides are 
a simple necessity — irrespective of monthlies and 
hebdomadals. But as men eat better, so they read 
better than they used to do. Facts and food used to 
be bolted. Both are carved and inwardly digested 
now. Editorials and e7itrees were once accepted 
without question. Now selections are made in both, 
judgment passed upon both. Hence, while mankind 
lets journals do its reporting and top-dressing of 
events for it, it no longer allows them to do its think- 
ing for them. It edits its editors, reviews its review- 
ers, and criticises its critics. The habit may be 
wrong. The fact cannot be denied, and it behooves 
a profession of which facts are the provender thor- 
oughly to assimilate this one. — B. J. Taylor, 



